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to the child. In a multilateral school of 1500 pupils the
grammar school element cannot exceed 250 or 300; the
school becomes a very small grammar school, with the
disadvantage that at the most two sixth-form courses can
be offered. A contraction of the possible alternatives of
study occurs. A spurious appearance of wide choice may
be given, as in many American schools, by splitting sub-
jects into small sections and permitting the building up
of curricula from unrelated fragments. But a genuine
choice between really unified courses, any one of which
is an education, has disappeared.
We have chosen two special examples of a general
process that will occur throughout the school. The fact
is that those who in an ordinary selective grammar school
would be spread out over three or more parallel classes,
according to their intelligence and aptitudes, are in the
common school congregated into one, unless the school is
of a size, say 5000 pupils, which on other grounds would
be unacceptable to English opinion. The grading of the
content, its adaptation to individual needs, becomes scarcely
possible. In the changes that would follow the widespread
introduction of the common school it would be the more
academic subjects that would be squeezed out; the reten-
tion of subjects only suitable for a minority becomes
impossible on simple grounds of arithmetic. But the loss
to the community, in economic, social, and spiritual
wellbeing, the deep injustice involved towards the ablest
members of society, are out of all proportion to the
numbers involved. Such losses are not capable of arith-
metical computation. Nor does it need long-term
experiments to be sure that such results would follow. The
virtue of experiment is one of the most well-worn justi-